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_coumun UGA BION, 


FOR THE NEW ENGLANP FARMER. 


ON MANGEL WURTZEL, &c. 


quiring so very much less labor then saree, (un- , 


and thin them,) I should not cultivate the latter) 
| largely. 
The Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip, I find to be 





— arrived at this period, that it can continue the 


==|less when the labor of children can be had to weed | | Species, it is probable that it deposits its eggs be- 


|fore the month of August is passe d. The egg is 
| probably deposited behind a bud, i. e, between the 
bud and the stem, and is hatched soon after; the 


Mr Fessenpen—In youg New England Far very subject to being destroyed by the Cabbage larva or grub eats its way inward through the sap, 
of the 25th inst. is a piece making some inquiries! Louse, and on the whole must give the preference | into the hardest part of the wood. 


about Mangel Wurtzel. 
considerable scale, for as much as fifteen years 
past, during that period I have never known it to 
be attacked by the Cabbage Louse. It has always 
been subject to be cut off, from one quarter of an 
inch to one inch ae ground by the white 
grub, of the Cockcha bug Scarabeus melalontha, 
(this insect is well described in the first volume 
of the New England Farmer, page 102.) We 
have, generally, not thinned out our plants, till the 
roots have become from one third to half an inch 
in diameter lest our crop should be too much thinned 
bythem. 

This year for the first time to my knowledge, 
they have been attacked by the black Cabbage 
grub, which cuts off the leaves above the crown of 
the plant. Some recover from this attack, I have 
had to replant, to fill many vacancies destroyed by 
them ; and if these should be cut off, I intend 
to fill up, by transplanting ruta baga, any time be- 
fore 20th July, previously loosening the ground 
with the hoe. I have found the best method for 
destroying these grubs, is to plough, (or dig if in a 
garden and throw into ridges) as late in the fall as 
possible, say last of November or early in Decem- 
ber, which thfows'them near the surface, and if 
frost soon takes place, prevents their getting doww, 
out of its way. ILalso think a good dressing of 
lime or ashes, (only harrowed or raked in, to be 
kept near the surface,) will have a good effect, in 
checking or destroying almost all the insects that 
disturb our crops. 

Last year I had about one quarter of an acre 
of cabbages, that were very nearly covered with 
the Cabbage Louse ; I took off the outside leaves 
and burnt them. Having a few gallons of very 
strong tobacco liquor (left after sheep shearing) 
which I diluted by adding Soap Suds from the 
wash, I sprinkled the 
from a garden watering pot; I believe it killed 
every louse, for I did not discover one afterwards, 
and never had a better erop. 


I have heretofore succeeded very well (in sea- 


sons of ligat crops of grass) by breaking up im- | 


mediately after mowing, such lands as were in- 
tended to be broken up in the fall, and scattering on 
street sweepings, leached ashes, or any fine man- 


ure, and harrowing it in—then sowing with a/| 


drill our common flat turnip seed, which with once 
hoeing, and thinning by being in rows, is very little 
labor and generally produces 250 to 400 bushels 
of roots an acre. Corn broadcast or in rows, or | 
millet, are also very good late crops for fodder. 

I have cultivated for several years the Sugar | 
Beet, it is subject to the same attacks as mangel | 
wurtzel, and requires the same culture. I ‘do 
not think it yields as many bushels an acre, but it 
weighs 3 or “4 Ibs. per bushel more; and for its very | 
saccharine quality, I think it quite as valuable a 
root; they are both much better for milch Cows, 
than any of the turnip or cabbage tribe. And _re- 


plants very thoroughly | by the receipt of the above favor and the more so 
| because some have doubted whether this insect 


Having cultivated it, on a}to mangel wurtzel and sugar beets for feeding 


farm stock and swine. 
I am, Dear Sir, yours, very truly, 
JOHN PRINCE. 
Jamaica Plains, 29th, June, 1830. 





INSECT IN PEAR TREES. 
Taomas G. Fessenven, Esa. 

My Dear Sir—By the keen eyed vigilance of a 
friend and neighbor, Mr Henry Wheeler, I am 
enabled to furnish you with the Scolytus Pyri, de- 
scribed by the late Professor Peck, as the insect 
destructive to pear trees—one of which is in the box 
accompanying this. The branch, which I also 
send, contains others, whose escape is prevented 
by closing the orifices with wax. They are now 
perfect and ready to take their flight. ‘They were 
deposited in the head branch of a young and vigor- 
ous St Michael tree, to which the injury was con- 
fined. “The twigs severed had all the progressive 
symptoms of decay. It is probably owing to my 
having examined my trees in the quiescent state 
of the enemy, that I have not discovered its char- 
acter in its line of march; and that I was incred- 
ulous respecting’ so vast a destruction being caused 
by an insect which had eluded an attentive search. 
This demonstration has made me a convert to the 
doctrine. In examining some dead limbs on a Bon 
Clifetien, since this distovery, I found merely their 
last year’s encampment. I am happy to state, that, 
so faras my observation has extended, the fora- 
ging party has left the country; and the injury 
visible is caused by the stragglers of the rear guard. 

I write in great baste, furnishing matter for your 
commentary. With great regard, your friend and 
servant, O, Fiske, 

Worcester, July 1, 1830. 


Remarks by the Editor.—We are much gratified 





could have been the cause of the mischief gen- 
erally attributed to it. Many have heretofore 
‘sought after it, but it has generally eluded detection. 
The late Professor Peck published an ac- 
count of this insect in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
‘tural Journal, vol. 1V. No. 3, from which the fol- 
‘lowing is extracted. 
| ¢Forseveral years past the ends of the branches 
| of the Pear tree have been observed to perish sud- 
| denly, insomuch that it has been attributed to light- 
hing. Mr Lowell, believing that it was caused by 
insects, on examining the dead part of the branch 
| proved the correctness of his judgment.—He pre- 
sented me one of the insects, with a part of the 
‘branch, which contained it in its perfect state; 
which is the cause of this communieation. 

‘The branches attacked by this insect are known 
by their leaves withering and turning brown. 
This happens in June or aly ; ; the insect has then 
foone= through its pupa or chrysalis state, and 


} 





‘acquired its perfect form. As it is only after it 


‘ The piece of a braneh which I had, was three 
years old; it had, therefore, one layer of sap and 
two of wood. ‘The grub had eaten the inner lay- 
er of wood,a part of the medulla or pith, and 


about*half @f the second layer of wood, in a cir- 


cular direction, leaving the alburnum or sap wood 
untouched except at its exit. 

‘ The genus to which this insect belongs is call- 
ed scolytus, Of this ue it is an undescribed 
specs. Itis precisely ;', or 7’, of an inch in length, 
rep in diameter ; of a deep brown color, the legs 
and antenne paler and of a rust color; the tho- 
rax in front is rough with small tubercles which 
point upwards, and is studded with erect bristles, 
as are also the elytra or wing-cases and other parts 
of the body. The elytra are striated and slightly 
impressed points, and between the series of points 
are*rows of bristles. The plane of the anterior 
opening of the thorax, which receives the head, is 
nearly at right angles with that which joins the 
abdomen, so that the head is entirely underneath. 
The eyes are oblong, and the antenne inserted at 
their lower and anterior edge.—The species may 
be called Scolytus Pyri,’ . 

‘ The mischievous effects of this minute insect 
are observed in June and July ; the dead part 
of the branches of the pear tree should be imme- 
diately cut off and burned without delay, as the 
insects have not then left them.’ 

Although the insect above described is no doubt 
onewof the causes, it does not follow that it is the 
sole cause of the sudden and premature decay of 
pear trees, &c. ‘ Blight,’ says Loudon, ‘is a com- 
ion term for injuries received by the vegetable 
kingdom, when in a state of growth, which can- 
not be referred to any obyious or certain cause, 
and coming suddenly, is said to give them the ap- 
pearance of being blighted or blasted.’ Some 
writers attribute the sudden decay of the pear tree 
to the scorching rays of the sun, Others imagine 
that warm weather in winter or early in spring, 
sets the sap in motion, which subsequent cdlid 
weather arrests, and causes it to stagnate and be- 
come corrupt in the pores of the alburnum. Oth- 
ers are of opinion that manufing too high, and 
pruning too much, causes the tree to die of a ple- 
thora, or surfeit. The remedy, however, is not a 
subject of so much dispute. In all cases of blight, 
the only cure or palliation of the disorder is found 
in sawing off the affected branches some inches 
below where the blight appears, 








BRINE APPLIED TO PEAR TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—This spring, in the early part 
of April, I took strong brine of Pork and Beef, 
which had been accumulating for more than a 
year, and put it round two Pear trees; round one, 
ten pailsfull, This was an old tree (St Michael's) 
which had not grown any for several years, and 
on which there had not been any Pears. : This 
year, many of the branches have grown eight or 
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ten inches, and has some fruit which looks well. 
There were but few blossoms, The other was a 
small tree which was transplanted four years since, 
and for the two last years the growth has not 
been perceptible. This year it has made from six 
to ten inches of new wood, and the foliage is en- 
tirely changed, having assumed a orich darker 
green, while otlers in the same soil have remained 
as they were the last season, looking very un- 
healthy. ‘The above theory I have also had con- 
firmed by a gentleman of Attleborough, who, hav- 
ing a tree which he supposed would inevitably die, 
to make quick work took brine to finish the job, 
and to his surprise the tree assumed a healthy ap- 
pearance and commenced growing rapidly. Wheth- 
er it is the animal substance, salt, or both com- 
bined, or whether they are of no value, hasnot 
been fully tested yet, Should you think the above 
worth noticing you may give ita place in your 
Journal, so that the scientific, if they choose, may 
make experiments. 
July 1, 1830, 


Remarks by the Editor.—On submitting the 
above to some of our best practical and scientific 
horticulturists, they express doubts of the utility 
and apprehensions of the injurious effects of this 
applications. But we hope experiments will be 
carefully made, and their results made public. 


BLIGHT ON BARLEY. 

Mr Fessexpen—In the communication which 
I had the pleasure of addressing to you on the 
5th April, page 299, of the present volume of the 
New England Farmer, and which was accompa- 
nied with a number of pieces of blighted Barley 
straw, I offered it as an opinion, that the small 
worms lodged therein, would in due time be trans- 
formed into flies. This has happened to be the 
fact; the straws transmitted to, you, and some 
which I had kept at home, were collected at thrash- 
ing time, and not being exposed to the changes of 
the atmosphere, they remained hard and sound, 
and it gave me a suspicion that their little prison- 
* ers might be thereby prevented from going through 
their transformations, and effecting their escape. 
I therefore visited the biighted stubble left in the 
fields, and collected a number of pieces with the 
little insect developed, and ready to take to the 
wing ; of those I had the pleasure to deliver to you 
a number inclosed in a phial, and deposited the 
same in your office ; they are about the make and 
size of asmall black ant with wings. I searched 
also a field laid down to grass last fall, after plough- 
ing in the barley stubble, but this being partly 
pulled out again in harrowing the seeds in, I found 
that although laying about on the ground all win- 
ter, and e®posed in turn to the vicissitudes of that 
situation, yet the ipsects had survived, and were 
ready to come out, as in the field where the stub- 
ble had remained standing. No hope therefore, 
it seems, could be entertained of destroying them 
by ploughing in the stubble in fall ; but it might be 
advisable at the time of harvesting to leave a 
Jonger stubble than usual standing on the field, 
and after housing the harley, to devise some 
method to set fire to said stubble, then plough 
and lay down to grass. 

This is a flying pestilence, and unless some way 
is devised to stop its progress, the difficulty of 
raising a good and sufficient crop of barley may 
discourage farmers, in the course of a few years, 
even from making the attempt. 

With much esteem, yours, &c. 

Weston, July 5th, 1830. 





J. M. G. 





REMARKS ON VEGETABLES. 


PARSNIPS, 

Cows will feed freely on parsnip roots, which 
will cause them to give abundance of milk of a 
rich quality. In Germany they are sown for this 
express purpose. Shéep when lambing, if fed 
with this root, produce much milk. 


POTATOES. 


Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have given some 
potatoes to his gardener in Ireland, as a fine fruit 
from America, and ordered them to be planted in 
his kitchen-garden. In August the plarts flower- 
ed, and in September produced the fruit; but the 
berries were so different to what the gardener ex- 
pected, that in an ill humor he carried the potato- 
apples to his master, ‘Is this (said he) the fine 
fruit from America you praised so highly ? Sir 
Walter either was, or pretended to be, ignorant of 
the matter; and desired the gardener, since that 
was the case, to dig up the weed and throw it 
away. The gardener, however, soon returned 
with a good parcel of potatoes. 

The cultivation of the potato in England is now 
become almost of equal importance to that of 
corn ; and they have not only potato shops, but 
potato merchants, who trade to a great extent in 
the metropolis. Arthur Young observes, in his 
account of Essex, so far back as 1807, that Mr 
Pitman, of Barking, in that county, was one of 
the greatest growers of potatoes in that kingdom, 
having in general three hundred acres annually 
planted with this useful root, and sending to mar- 
ket three thousand tons of potatoes, all washed 
ready for sale! 

The farina, or flour, of which starch is made, 
is easily procured from potatoes, by simply grating 
them into clear spring water, when it separates 
from the other particles, and sinks to the bottom, 
When potatoes are frozen, it will be observed, that 
it is only the water which the frost affects, and 
not the starch, which may be extracted as white 
and good, as if not frozen. 

Potatoes boiled down to a pulp and passed 
through a sieve, form a strong nutritious gruel, 
that may be given to calves as well as pigs, with 
greatadvantage and saving of milk. 

We recollect reading an advertisement for a 
cook, to which this, necessary caution was subjoin- 
ed, ‘None need apply who cannot cook a potato 
well.’ 

RADISHES. 


Pliny observes, that radishes grow best, in salt 
grounds, and therefore they are watered with 
brackish water, which, says he, is the cause that 
the radishes in Egypt are better and sweeter than 
any other in the world, for there they are bedewed 
and sprinkled with nitre. 

Radishes are opening, attenuating, and anti- 
scorbutic, but afford little nourishment. They are 
diuretic, and good for the stone and gravel. 


TART RHUBAKB, 

This vegetable still holds its rank in the kitchen- 
garden, where it is now cultivated principally for 
spring tarts; the young stalks of the leaves being 
peeled and cut, make an agreeable pudding or 
tart, which many persons prefer to either green 
gooseberries or apples: it is often used asa mix- 
ture with these fruits,—with the former before it 
has attained its flavor, and with the other after it 
has lost it by keeping. “ It is also served up in 
creams, &c, &c. Medical men have recom- 
mended it as one of the most cooling and whole- 


some tarts sent to table. It is now forced for 
London markets, where it meets with a ready aud 
profitable sale, The roots of this species of rhu- 
barb afford a gentle purge, but are of inferior 
medicinal virtues to the other varieties. 





RICE. 


Of all the plants transplanted from the ancient 
continent into the New World, rice has succeede@ 
the best. The soil in many parts of America was 
found by the first settlerscovered with the leaves 
of trees and decayed vegetables, in a putrid state 
from four to six feet indepth. This soil would 
have been too moist and ricli for other grain, un- 
til it had been in some degree exhausted by the 
impoverishing plant of the tobacco, or the thirsty 
stalks of the rice; for it is remarkably curious that 
so dry a grain should require so much moisture, 
and that marshy earth sh produce a seed af- 
fording an aliment of so uisite a taste, and 
which is as wholesome as itis dry. In the Isl- 
and of Ceylon, and in most parts of Asia where 
rice is cultivated, they make reservoirs of water to 
refresh this plant every day, although they select 
the moistest soil; the cultivators are often half 
way up their legs in water; but, as the harvest 
approaches, they suffer the ground to dry, for it 
requires as much heat to mature the seed as mois- 
ture to nourish it. 

ROSEMARY, 


Rosemary grows abundantly, and without cul- 
tivation, in Spain, Italy, Provence, and Languedoc, 
In the latter place it grew so abundantly about 
the 16th century, that the inhabitants bu: nt scarce- 
ly any other fuel, and the-perfume of this plant is 
said to have been smelt nearly twenty miles at 
sea. 

Every reader of taste will recollect Henry Kirke 
White’s beautiful lines on this plant, which can be 
well introduced here : 


‘Sweet scented flower ! who art wont to bloom | 
On January’s front severe, 
And o’er the wintry desert drear 
To wait thy waste perfume ; 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 
And, as I twine thy mournful wreath, 
I'll weave a melancholy sang, 
And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of death. 


Come, funeral flower! who lovest to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 

A sweet decaying smell : - 
Come, press my lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder tree ; 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care I dare intrude, 
To break the m solitude, 

So peaceful and so deep. 


And hark ! the wind-god as he flies, 
Moans hollow inthe forest trees, 
And sailing on the gusty breeze 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower! that requiem wild is mine ; 
It warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf altar of the dead : 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 
Where as I lie by all forgot 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes shed.” 


Without entering into the extravagant opinions 
of the ancients respeeting odours, we cannot avuid 
thinking that the effeet which different smells and 
perfumes have on the mind, as well as the health, 
is net at present sufficiently attended to. 

Most people acknowledge to have felt the re- 





freshing odour of tea and coffee before taming 
them ; and in heated rooms the fragrance of a cuz 
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Mon, er_a recently sliced cucumber, has been 
observed to give general refreshment. 

The sprigs of rosemary were formerly stuck 
into beef whilst roasting, and they are said to have 
communicated to it an excellent relish, The 
leaves were also boiled in milk pottage, to give it 
an aromatic flavor; and before simples were so 
much out ef use, the apothecaries made a distilled 
water, a conserve, and an electuary from this 
plant, which also produces by distillation an essen- 
tial oil, which was much esteemed for all affec- 
tions of the brain. A decoction of the leaves in 
wine was used externally to strengthen the nerves, 
as well as the joints and weak parts of paralytic 
members. 

Arnaldus de Villa Nova states, that he has often 
seen cancers, gangrenes, and fistulas dried up and 
perfectly cured, though they would yield to no 
other medicine, by frequently washing them with 
an infusion of rosemary in spirit of wine. 








[Extract from Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, now in press.] 


KENRICK’S NATIVE GRAPE. 
Vitis labrusea, var. 

I give this title to a vine sent me by Wm. Ken- 
rick,- Esq. of Newton, who having heard of an 
indigenous vine producing white oval fruit, has 
taken great pains to obtain it. Its qualities have 
been highly rated to him, but I omit any details 
until experience shall have more fully tested that 
point. I deem it an act of justice here to remark 
that Mr K. is extremely assiduous in his endea- 
vors to discover new and valuable varieties of fruits, 
and few persons evince greater discrimination and 
judgment than are shown in the written comments 
I have received from him on this and other species 
of culture, The nurseries of the Messrs Kenricks’ 
ar: too well known to need particular mention here. 


ORWIGSBURGH GRAPE.—Pr. Cart. No. 394. 
Orwigsburg. 
Vitis Orwigsburghi. 

The highest authority for information relative 
to this grape is that of Dr W. E. Hulings, who 
named it and brought it into notice. That gentle- 
man, at first, thought it decidedly an indigenous 
fruit; he now considers it only an American va- 
riety of a foreign grape; and in this latter opinion 
I concur, on account of the appearance of the 
foliage, and the general growth of the vine; the 
fruit is juicy and the flavor excellent. The vine 
is productive and is consequently very worthy of 
cultivation ; the color is white, the skin thin, ber- 
ries larger than the Meunier, and quite sweet. 

The original vine which was brought into no- 
tice, and from which the vines in the different col- 
lections have been propagated is growing in 
Schuylkill county, about three miles from Orwigs- 
burgh, Pa. It is generally considered to be a 
seedling, and if so, it comes under the head of 
American varieties from seeds of exotic vines. It 
is nearly allie to the chasselas family, and is prob- 
ably a seedling from the white variety. 

The vine, although hardy, is not more so than 
the White Muscadine, and it is not more regular 
in ripening its wood, if even it is as much so. It 
is quite as subject to the mildew as the chasselas 
vines are, and requires the same precautions to 
prevent its effects. The fruit ripensin September, 
about the same time as the White Chasselas. I 
do not consider that it can claim any advantages 
over the White Muscadine, if indeed it equals that 
in valuable properties. 





CHLORIDE OF LIME. 

Although the chloride of lime is applicable to 
many important purposes still its usefulness is as 
yet so little known, that I will select a few from 
its various important applications. 

It is generally employed in solution, which is 
made in the proportion of four ounces to one pint 
of water, and as only about one half of the lime 
is dissolved, it will be necessary to filter, in order 
to obtain the clear solution. Dilute one part of 
the liquid with 40 parts of water, a pint with five 
gallons, or a wine glass fullto three quarts of 
water, stir the mixture and it is then fit for use. 
It is the most powerful disinfecting agent hitherto 
discovered, and an instantaneous destroyer of 
every bad smell. It is an infallible destroyer of 
all effluvia, arising from animal and vegetable de- 
composition, and effectually prevents their delete- 
rious influence; hence it is particularly recommend- 
ed to the attention of those residing in epidemic 
districts, as there is reason to expect, that the mix- 
ture sprinkled about apartments would prevent the 
access of contagion to a certain extent around. 
Its value will be appreciated by the fuculty in ex- 
aminations for inquests, dissections and anatomical 
preparations. For all these desirable purpuses, it 
is only necessary to sprinkle the diluted liquid in 
the apartment, or on the object requiring purifica- 
tion, 

The effluvia from drains, sewers, and other re- 
ceptacles of the same nature, will be destroyed by 
pouring into them a quart measure, added toa 
pailful of water, and repeating the operation un- 
til it is completely removed. 

Tainted meat, and animal food of every kind, 
may be rendered sweet by sprinkling them with 
the mixture—Water in cisterns may be purified 
and all animaleule destroyed by putting into ita 
small quantity of the pure liquid, say about half a 
pint to one hundred and twenty gallons of water, 
and consequently it is highly valuable on board 
ships. 

The nuisances arising from disagreeable and 
unhealthy manufactories, may be equally obviated 
by the mere sprinkling of the chloride of lime, 
and the health of the workmen very materially 
preserved in such deleterious processes as the 
preparation of oil colors, It destroys the smell 
of paints so effectually, that a room painted in the 
day may be slept in at night without any smell of 
paint being perceived, if it be sprinkled some 
hours before with the mixture, , 

Smelters of lead, glue and size makers, tallow 
and soap manufacturers, skin dressers, &c. may 
deprive théir premises of all offensive smell, by 
the same processes. The close and confined air 
of hospitals, prisons, ships, &c. will be almost 
instantaneously purified by sprinkling the diluted 
chloride of lime in small quantities from a water- 
ing pot. The stains from fruit, &c. may be re- 
moved from table linen, &c, by dipping the ar- 
ticle stained in water, applying the chloride of 
lime until the stain is removed, and then rinsing 
well in cold water previous to being washed.— Sil- 
liman’s Journal. 





DESTROY WEEDS. 

If you have not had time to root out all the 
weeds on your premises, you will at least endeav- 
or to prevent their going to seed by cutting off the 
tops with a scythe or a sickle, and it will be good 
economy to lodge the proceeds of your cuttings in 
your barn, barn yard, or compost bed. An anti- 





dote to the increase of weeds may be found in 
burning the swihbble as it stands after reaping, On 
land that is designed to be sowed the next year 
this is more especially good husbandry ; for it will 
destroy so many of the seeds of weeds, as to pre- 
vent the ensuing crop from being so weedy as it 
might otherwise be. At the same time this pro- 
cess will destroy many insects, clean the ground, 
and render it fit for the operations of tillage, be- 
sides fertilizing the soil by the ashes of the stub- 
ble. 


The Railroad —On Wednesday week, Mr Ste- 
phenson’s steam carriage, the Rocket, went over 
Chat Moss, with a load of from 40 to 45 tons 
weight. This is by far the greatest weight that 
has yet been conveyed across the moss, and the 
experiment completely proved the sufficiency of 
that part of the railroad, to sustain any weight 
which it ever can be found necessary to carry along 
it. Notwithstanding the great weight attached to 
the engine, it went at the rate of from 15 to 16 
miles an hour.—Liverpool paper. 





Capillary Attraction —A weight being suspend. 
ed by adry rope will be drawn upwards through 
a considerable height, if the rope be moistened 
with a wet sponge. The attraction of the parti- 
cles composing the rope for the water is, in this 
case, so powerful, that the tension produced by 
several hundred weight cannot expel them. 





Exvection Sermon.—Some idea may be formed 
of the popularity of Dr Channing’s Election Ser- 
mon, by the fact, that three editions amounting to 
5700 copies have already been published and 
mostly disposed of, and it is expected another edi- 
tion will soon be called for.—.V. E. Herald. 





The populasion of Lowell, Mass, is found to be 
6477—4085 females, and 2385 males, In 1828 
3532. Consequently, in the last two and a half 
years, the population has nearly doubled. In 
1820, the whole town of Chelmsford, of which 
Lowell was a part, had a population of only 1535. 





The Wheat Crops.—The Easton Gazette states 
that the hopes of the farmers of Talbot co. Md. 
are again prostrated by the appearance of the 
Hessian fly among the wheat. The editor says 
that accounts are daily brought in by the farmers, 
from all parts of the county, of the great ravages 
of the fly. 





One of the most effectual means of curing a 
cut, bruise, or burn, is said to be the inside coat- 
ing of the shell of a raw egg,—Apply the moist 
surface to the wound ; it will adhere of itself, 
leave no scar, and heal the wound, without pain, 
more speedily than any salve or plaster in the uni- 
verse, 





The two gas companies in New York, are en- 
deavoring to put out each other’s light by the use of 
legal snuffers, The citizens keep dark on this 
subject. 





Several bills are now on their passage in Par- 
liement, authorizing the construction of Railroads. 
—Liverpool ‘Courier, 


*. 





Love-Letter Paper is made in New Jersey, scent- 
ed with rose and geranium, The scent will last 
for years, and is safely warranted to outlast half 
the love inscribed upon it, 
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Fronfthe Family Library—No. VII. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 


Tue Hive Bee.—The scene presented by the in- 
terior of a bee hive, has seldom failed to interest even 
the most incurious observer, while it fills with aston- 
ishment the mind of the enlightened and profound 
philosopher. The gates are crowded w:') hundreds 
of industrious workers—some on the wing in search 
of sustenance: others returning from the field, laden 
with food—some earnestly engaged in building— 
some in tending the young—others employed in 
cleansing their habitation—while four or five may be 
seen dragging out the corpse of & companion, and, as 
it would appear, scrupulously paying the last honors 
to the dead. At one moment the entrances of the 
little city are comparatively free, at another crowds 
of its inhabitants may be seen struggling at the gates, 
making the best of their way to escape the rain, which 
by some peculiar sensation they have discovered to 
be at hand. Reaumer says of the queen bee ina 
hive that had just been disturbed, ‘ For the first few 
minutes in which I followed her with my eyes, I was 
tempted to believe that the stories of the respect 
paid her by the other bees, the train by which she 
was attended, were imaginary fables rather than 
real facts. She was alone and walking perhaps at a 
slower pace than the rest. The friends whe were 
with me were pleased to discover in her gait some- 
thing of gravity and majesty. She advanced unat- 
tended to one of the squares of the hive, up which 
she mounted to join a group of her subjects perched 
at the top. Ina little time she reappeared at the bot- 
tom but still sadly neglected. Soon, however, twelve 
or fifteen bees ranged around her and seemed to form 
her train. In the first moments of trouble and con- 
fusion we think only of ourselves. Thus it was with 
these bees, for being huddled into the little glass 
hive; turned topsy turvy, the first impulse of each 
seemed self-preservation, and it was only when the 
had recovered composure that they began to recol- 
lect the mother, which in their fright they. had for- 

otten and neglected. In a short time a dozen others 
astened to join the train. A row flanked her on 
each side as she walked, others met.her before, and 
made way as she advanced, and in a very short time 
she was surrounded by a circle of upwards of 30 bees. 
Some of these approaching nearer than others, lick- 


.ed her with their trunks; others extended this organ 


filled with honey for her to sip: sometimes I saw her 
stop and partake of the foodjat other times she 
sucked while in motion. For several hours consecu- 
tively I observed this insect, and always saw her sur- 
rounded by bees who appeared anxious to render 
her good offices.’ 

Reaumer also shut up a queen taken from one 
hive with some workers taken from another, so that 
both were strangers to each other. ‘I was curious,’ 
he says, ‘to note how she would be received and I 
saw she was received like a “queen.” Bees to the 
number of a dozen, or more, surrounded her and 
treated her with great honor. It happened that the 
box in which she had been enclosed was filled with 
dust, in consequence of which, when introduced 


among the workers she was literally gray with that | 


which stuck about her. ‘The first care of the bees 
was to unpowder their future sovereign. For more 
than two hours she remained at the bottom of the 
hive, surrounded and sometimes covered by them, 
while they licked her on all sides. It seemed as if 


they were anxious to warm her, and in truth she re- | 


quired it, as she was benumbed by the coldness of 
the night and had only been revived by me, in the 
morning, with artificial heat. 

‘I could not help admiring the anxiety and assidu- 
ity of their attentions. They relieved each other in 
the tesk—they removed her to another spot more than 
aginch distant. For more than two hours I witnes- 
sed this interesting scene.’ Reaumer also found a 
queen and some workers apparently dead from cold. 
Putting them all into a box he gradually warmed it in 
the hope of reviving the whole. As soon as some 
of the dead workers came to life they ranged them- 


jest notice of the others, though as dead as this sole. 


object of their care. Reaumer watched with anxie- 
ty for the signs of returning life in the queen; ‘ at 
first,’ says he, ‘one limb quivered, and after a short | 
interval this motion was reiterated. No sooner was 
this evidence of life given, than a humming was in- 
stantly heard in the box where previously all had 
been silence. Many persons who were with me, and 
who watched the revival of the queen, were struck 
with the sound as being more acute than usual, and 
all named it the song of rejoicing. 

Like every other animal living in society, bees 
have a medium of communication. At first, when a 
| queen bee has been abstracted, everything goes on 
| well for about an hour; after this, some few of the 
| workers appear ina state of great agitation; they 
forsake the young, relinquish labor, and begin to tra- 
verse the hive in a furious manner. In their progress, 
| wherever they meet a companion, they mutually cross 
| their antenne (feelers), and the one which first seems 
|to have discovered the national loss, communicates 
the sad news to his neighbor by giving it a gentle 
tap with these organs. This one in its turn becomes 
agitated, runs over the cells, crossing and striking 
others. Ina short time the whole hive is in confu- 
| sion, but ifthe queen be restored, tranquillity is re- 
| established. 

Huber doubts that bees possess the sense of hear- 
ing ; their sense of sight is certainly acute in an ex- 
itraordinary degree. If a dozen hives be placed to- 
gether, the bee, though ata great distance, first rises 
in the air and then with almost the swiftness of a 
bullet proceeds in a straight line to the entrance of its 
own habitation. If the eyes be varnished, they rise 
up in the air or fly at random. This capacity of the 
bee to make its Way directly to its nest, has been 
made use of as aguide. In New England the honey- 
hunters set a plate of honey or sugar on the ground 
and in a short time this is discovered by the wild 
bees. Having caught two or three of those that have 
taken their fill, the hunter first releases one, which 
rising into the air, flies to the nest. He now walks 
at right angles to the course of the bee for a few 
hundred yards, and then lets another go, which also, 
after rising, flies tothe nest. Observing with his 
pocket compass the angle where the two lines formed 
by the two courses of the bees meet, there he knows | 
will be the spot at which ‘the nest is placed. The | 
honey-rattel, a quadruped, is equally _sagacious with | 
this biped honey-seeker. Near sunset he will sit and | 
hold one of his paws over his eyes to get a distinct | 
view of the bees which at this hour he knows are 
bound to their nest and thither he follows. 

The most astonishing fact connected with the 
economy of bees, is the manner in which, when de- 
| prived of their queen, they repair their loss; taking a 














ture, when arrived at the highest pitch of earthy 
perfection, seem to be the ordinary springs of action 
in the ant. The instincts of this insect are indisput- 
ably more extraordinary than those of any other in 
the whole range of animated nature. The ancients 
magnified them into fabulous miracles. Pliny talks 
of an Indian ant, as big as an Egyptian wolf, and of 
the color of a cat. (Query, what is that color.] 

The strength and perseverance of ants are perfect- 
ly wonderful. Kirby states, that he once saw two 
or three horse ants, hauling along a young snake, not 
dead, which was of the thickness of a goose-quill. 
Saint Pierre relates, that he saw a number of ants 
carrying off a Patagonian centipede; they had seiz- 
ed it by all] its legs, and bore it along as workmen do 
a large piece of timber. In warm climates, they 
may be frequently seen marching in columns which 
exceed all power of enumeration ; always pursuing a 
straight course, from which nothing can cause them 
to deviate ; if they come to a house, or other build- 
ing, they storm or undermine it; if a river cross their 
path they will endeavor to swim over it, though mil- 
lions perish-in the atteupt.° 

The Jesuit Dobrizhoffer, gives the following ac- 
count of the ravages of ants known in Paraguay. 
‘The largest ants which I had the opportuuity of see- 
ing, are formidable on account of undermining build- 
ings.. Our house, and the one adjoining, suffered 
severely from these insects. One evening there arose 
a violent storm with horrible thunder and lightning. 
Meantime an Indian, (the church’ warden) arrives, 
announcing that the floor of the church was begin- 
ning-to gape and the wall to open and be inclined. 
I snatched up a Jamp and ran to the place, but had 
hardly quitted the threshold of my door, when I per- 
ceived a gap in the earth, and before I was aware 
of any danger, sunk up to the shoulders in a pit, in 
the very place of the chief altar, but scrambled out of 
it, by the help of the church wagden, as quickly as I 
had got in; for under that altar the ants seemed to 
have made their metropolis; the cavern was many 
feet long and wide, so that it had the appearance of 
a wine cellar. As often as the earth was thrown in 
by the Indians to fill it, so often was it dug out by 
the ants. In the plainsI have seen ant hills hke stone 
pyramids, three or more ells high, composed of a solid 
material as hard as stone: the Spaniards hollow them 
out and use them for ovens. In the plains you may 
often behold a broad path through which you would 
swear the legions of Xerxes might have passed. The 
Portuguese have an old saying, that the ants are 
queens of Brazil; certainly we have found them the 
sovereigns of Paraguay.’ 


TRAVELLING. 
Its liberalizing influence has been always felt and 





|common worker-worm out of the ordinary cells, they @¢knowledged. Foreign travel is the school in which 
| put it into a royal one, feed the insect with royal food | en, the most useful in their generation, have ac- 
‘which is more pungent than that destined for work-| quired vigor of thought and variety of knowledge, 
er-grubs, and in a few days they have a queen. The|#nd accumulated intellectual stores, which have 


knowledge of this fact is in many parts of Germany | been subsequently diffused among their countrymen 
made the means of multiplying swarms, by shutting | 
up a few hundred bees with the common grubs in a 
comb. 

On those fine days in which the sun is beautiful 
and warm, duels may often be seen to take place be- 
_tween two inhabitants of the same hive. In some ca- 
ses the quarrel appears to have been begun within, 
and the combatants may be seen coming out, eager 
|‘ for blows.’ Sometimes a bee peaceably settled on 
the outside of the hive or walking about, is rudely 
jostled by another, and then the attack commences, 
|each endeavoring to obtain the most advantageous 
position, they turn ‘ pirouette’ and throttle each other. 
| After rolling about in the dust, the victor, watching 
i the time when its enemy uncovers his body, by elon- 
| gating it in the attempt to sting, thrusts its weapon | 
| between the scales, and the next instant its antagonist | 
stretches out its quivering wings and expires. A bee 
cannot be killed so suddenly except by crushing, as | 
iby the sting of another bec. 











Anrs.—Love and courage, patience and perse- 


at home, in the shape of useful laws, philosophical 
history, descriptive and heroic poetry, and the embel- 
lishments of the fine arts. Solon, Lycurgus, Homer, 
Herodotus, were all great travellers. A%schylus, 
Sophocles, Thucydides, Xenophon, travelled while 
they fought, and studied when thus soldiers and tra- 
vellers. But, of all the great men of antiquity, who 
undertook extensive journeys for health and instruc- 
tion, no one is entitled to such signal notice and stu- 
dious imitation as Cicero. He wastwentyeight years 
old, and had already attracted considerable notice by 
his successful pleadings, when he set out on the then 
fashionable tour through Greece and Asia. He was 
in that situation in which, notwithstanding his weak 
health, any of our modern gentlemen would have 
thought it little better than self-immolation, a true 


felo de se to abandon the theatre of his opening fame, 


for the purposes of gaining bodily vigor and increase 
of accomplishments. But Cicero thought and rea- 
soned very differently. 

When in the eager chase after pleasure, satiety 
succeeds to enjoyment, and languor to continued exci- 


selves round the dead mother, but took not the slight- ' verance, almost all the higher virtues of human na- ‘tation; when the scenes before us are looked upon 
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nu indifference, and the companions of our sports 
become the oppressive monitors of our follies, no re- 
medy is so sure to work a change and reform as tra- 
velling. A new class of objects gives rise to new 
sensations and fresh trains of thought: the body 
recovers its lost vigor, and the mind its cheerful- 
ness. It was in a state of melancholy void, fol- 
lowing the career of passion, that Byron began his 
travels to the same regions of Greece and Asia 
through which Cicero, of old, had journeyed. By 
— them, fresh sources, of poetic feeling were 
opened at every step. ‘There was also,as remarked 
by his brother poet and biographer, in his quick 
change of place and scene—in the diversity of men 
and manners surveyed by him—in the perpetual 
hope of adventure and thirst of enterprise, such a 
succession and variety of every fresh excitement as 
not only brought into play, but invigorated, all the 
energies of his character: as he himself describes 
his mode of living, it was ‘to-day in a palace, to- 
morrow in a cow-house—this day with a Pacha, the 
next with a shepherd.’ Thus were his powers of 
observation quickened, and the impression on his 
imagination multiplied. Thus schooled, too, insomé 
of the roughness and privations of life, and so far 
made acquainted with the flavor of adversity, he 
learned to enlarge more than is common in his high 
station, the circle of his sympathies, and became in- 
ured to that manly and vigorous cast of thought 
which is so impressed on all his writings. Nor must 
we forget among those strengthening and animating 
effects of travel, the ennobling excitement of danger, 
which he has more than once experienced—having 
been placed in situations, both on land and sea, 
well calculated to call forth that pleasurable sense 

' of energy, which perils calmly confronted never fail 
to inspire.—Journal of Health. 





From the New England Herald. 


Foxsorovuen Bonnets.—-The town is neither 
Boxford, or Boxborough, as stated in some of the pa- 
pere where the famous straw bonnets are made, but 

oxborough, Mass. about 23 miles from Boston. For 
two or three years the business has been dull, but 
little having been done at it, until within some 
months past, when it received a fresh impulse, in con- 
sequence of the adoption of a new fashion, which by 
the way is so RARE a thing among the ladies, that 
the Foxborough manufacturers may now congratulate 
themselves upon pockets fullof money. These bon- 
nets were at first disposed of at New York, as an im- 
ported article, at very high prices; and from that 
Ewe sent to this city, and sold here for fourteen dol- 
ars each ; but since the important discovery has been 
made, that the bonnets are of Yankee origin, the 
price has fallen to three or four dollars. They are 
made of rye straw; the rye is sown in September 
and the straw cut generally in the second week of 
June following, while it is in blossom. It is then 
bleached, while in its green state, by being plunged 
into boiling water and afterwards reson to dry. 
The lowest number of strands used in braiding is se- 
ven; they however increcse the number to as high 
as fifteen, just as they desire the degree of fineness. 

The business was first introduced by a Mr Hall, of 
Wrentham, as early as 1806. It now employs about 
300 women and children ; the latter can braid at the 
age of 5 and 6 years. 

Two and a half acres of straw, cut a few weeks 
since brought 100 dollars. From 80 to 100,000 dol- 
lars worth of bonnets are manufactured in this town 
in a year. 

In closing this article, we copy from the Mass. 
Journal some excellent remarks upon the subject of 
articles of American manufacture. 

‘It is a sad pity that the wealthy and the fashion- 





able are so much prejudiced against everything of 
home manufacture. A bonnet plaited by industri- 
ous hands in a neighboring town becomes wonder- | 
ree | genteel, when it is supposed to be just import- | 
ed from London; yet numbers would be ashamed to 
acknowledge that they purchased an American bon- 

net, should economy lead them todo so. This isa silly | 


vanity—it is more than that—it is a violation of a sa- 
cred duty. We ought to give employment to our 
own poor, and to encourage native talent of every 
description. 

‘If women wish to advance the interests of their 
own country, and preserve the dignity and purity of 
their sex, they will think of these things. Away 
with the silly vanity of wearing dear-bought and far- 
fetched articles! Let the common deception of 
American bonnets and shoes just imported from 
London and Paris be no longer necessary. Be inde- 
pendent enough to encourage our own artificers : 
and yon will soon sce that American ingenuity and 
taste can equal all the demands of luxury ! 

‘Life is made for something higher and better than 
the silly competitions of vanity and pride. We are 
answerable to our country and our God for the use 
we make of our influence !’ 





We have seen, and admired, a most beautiful hank 
of white sewing silk, manufactured by a lady of Ed- 
enton, North Carolina. The letter, enclosing the 
silk, observes---‘ Our ladies, next year will raise con- 
siderable, as they expect to engage in it extensively, 
One of them has made forty pounds.’ This silk is 
pronounced by judges, equal to Italian.---V. Y. pa- 
per. 





Ranz Des Vacurs.—Among the Turks, the cars 
make a horrible creaking, which is their delight and 
glory. ‘None but cowards,’ say they, ‘grease their 
wheels. The brave fear not to be heard from one 
end of the desert to another. De gustibus, &c. 
Count Potoski relates that a Turk, whom he. knew 
at Moscow, told him that after spending two years 
at St Petersburgh, where this delicious music was 
not heard, when he revisited his native country, he 
actually fainted away through ecstacy of delight on 
hearing the first sound of an ungreased wheel.’— 
Asiatic Journal. 





Earrty Ristnc.—‘ Let me inquire what have 
been your feelings, when peculiar circumstances 
of business, or other sufficiently strong inducements, 
have led you to rise earlier than usual? Have 
you not been surprised at your first insensibility, 
which could suffer you to lose so much valuable 
time ? Have you not despised yourself for having 
yielded to what is generally called an indulgence, 
hut which you have found to be a complete obsta- 
cle to the most exquisite of all indulgences ? Have 
you not, in spite of your recollections of past habits, 
experienced something like a sentiment of con- 
tempt for those who were still immured in sleep, 
instead of exerting the faculties nature had bestow- 
ed on them ? who were “ tossed in a sea of reams,” 
instead of employing their judgments at a time 
when they were most capable of exercise ? Have 
you not felt the force of the poet’s remark, 

“ Tis brave to wake, lethargic souls among, 

“ To rise, surrounded by a sinking throng ;” 
and, in all the pride of your self-complacent supe- 
riority, pitied from your heart the slaves of sloth, 
who were too abject even to desire their emanci- 
pation from its tyranny ? 

‘And how opposite are those feelings to those 
which are experienced by one lying on a bed of 
sloth and laziness, He condemns his irresolution, 
consciousness of which inflicts upon him all the 
disgrace of a cowardly surrender, but fails to call 
forth the struggle of contest or to stimulate to 
the honor of victory. He regrets the loss of time, 
which he makes no effort to redeem. He wishes 
without possessing, and repents without reform- 


ing.’—Jour. of Health. 





It is stated in one of the New York papers, that 
within a few days, 2000 European emigrants have 
arrived in that city. 





A NEW ENEMY TO WHEAT. 

One of the most respectable and extensive farm- 
ers in Lampeter township, Lancaster county, in- 
forms the editor of the Lancaster Journal, that as 
near as he can judge, the head of one stalk out of 
every fifteen in one of his wheat fields, has been 
cut off by the pale green worms about an inch in 
length, They make their appearance in the even- 
ing, ascend the stalk and cut it off a short distance 
below the head, during the night, and disappearing 
almost altogether, before or about daylight in the 
morning. Another of his wheat fields has sus- 
tained some injury from the same cause, ‘To 
what extent this new enemy may carry its ravages 
cannot be foretold.—Balt. Chronicle, 


Massacnusertrs, Gold in New England.—The 
Southbridge Register informs us that a Mr Lemu- 
el Dunbar, of that town, had discovered, in dig- 
ging his land, among many other valuable mine- 
rals, a small quantity of pure gold. 

[We believe the gold-hunters, and all other 
good citizens of our Commonwealth, would be 
much better employed in digging potatoes, than in 
digging gold].—.Newburyport Herald. 





Canava Tosacco.—The following is extracted 
from a letter from the London correspondent of the 
Montreal Gazette: 

‘In this market, the well cured tobacco of Upper 
Canada is considered finer than Virginia, and certain 
circumstances have induced us (on this side,) to think 
that it would soon become a valuable article of ex- 
port, as merchandize, as well as paying commissions, 
inland and home freight to Colonists and home ship 
owners.’ 





Alabama Silk,—We have received from a gen 
tleman residing in our immediate vicinity, four 
samples of silk, made at his plantation. Their 
colors are, as they were reeled from the cocoons, 
a pearly white, a pure straw color, and a rich 
bright saffron. We do not pretend to be judges 
of the article in its present state, but by persons 
who are acquainted with the subject, the silk is 
said to be remarkable for strengtl: and fineness of 
fibre. and is very handsomely reeled.—Mobile Re- 


gister. 


Important to Farmers.—The revised statutes re- 
quire that a roller, instead of a square edge, shall 
be used in striking grain that is measured in a half 
bushel or other measure. The square edge, it is 
said, will draw off a pint of corn or three gills of 
oats below the even surface,while the round one 
makes it exactly level. 

By the same, 2000 Ibs, weight, instead of 20 ewt. 


make a ton.—Utica Elue. 





A young man of Longueuvil shot, last Sunday, 
a very fine white swan, which, in company with 
several others, was winging its way to distant re- 
gions. This bird, though common to the north- 
ern portions of this continent, is, we believe, al- 
most unprecedented in our latitude. It measured 
eight feet between the extremities of the wings, 
five feet from tail to beak, and weighed between 
thirty to forty pounds.—Montreal Gaz. 








A double track rail road from Boston to Ogdens- 
burg would, in all probability, have as important 
an influence on the business of Boston as the 
Western canal has upon the city of New York, 
It is a work which must and will be accomplish- 
ed, 


f 
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BARNS, &c. 
A correspondent, who signs * A Subseriber,’ and 
. dates ‘ Middlesex County, June 26th, 1830, states ; 
‘I have been induced to ask your advice, as to the 
most approved model of a barn, calculated to ac- 
commodate the stock, tools, and produce of a farm 
of 80 to 100 acres,’ ' 

The American Edition of Rees’ Cyclopedia, Art. 
‘Barn,’ contains some remarks by Mr Samuel 
Gibson, an intelligent Pennsylvania farmer. His 
opinion is, that ‘ The situation’ (fora barn) ‘ should 
be as near the middle of the farm as can conve- 
niently be, and on ground sloping te the south, 
so’ as to admit of water being brought through 
wooden pipes from the ground above, and raised 
in the yard if practicable, or at least that it may 
pass through the yard. The site of the barn 
should not be nearer than 60, nor farther than 100 
yards from the dwelling-house, as in case of fire 
breaking out in either, the other might be safe ; 
it also conduces more to cleanliness, and when any 
of the family may happen to be sick,.they will 
not be disturbed by the noise of the barn, stables, 
&c. The dimensions might be 70 feet by 36 ; 
the hill dug into upon a level, and the earth re- 
moved from the barn yard, The building to be 
of stone ; the foundation sunk two feet below the 
level; the walls two feet and a half thick at 

_ bottom, and to continue soto the height of the 
stable doors ; the ground so much sloped as to be 
five feet high where the hill is cut down, and a wall 
raised close to this, at the distance of seven feet 
from the barn, This intermediate space would ad- 
mit a free circulation of air round the barn and 
stables beluw. Over this a gangway is to be rais- 
ed, leading into the barn floor ; an excavation may 
also be made in the hill under this, to which a 
door through the aforesaid wall may conveniently 
lead, which will form a very suitable place for the 
stowing away potatos and other vegetables, The 
stables to be seven feet in the clear; and the wall 
two feet thick set right on the middle of the wall 
below; from that to the square of the barn the 
thickness may be reduced three inches on each 
side, and carried up 20 feet above the stables. 











Above this the gable ends may be raised 15 feet, | 


which will give sufficient slope to the roof, which 
ought to be covered with the best cedar shingles 
or slate. The ground area below may be divided 
into four spaces for cattle, horses, &c; none of 
which divisions ought to be less than 12 feet wide, 
_ with an entry between the two rows of creatures, 
whose heads should be towards the entry. The 
foundations of the partitions a stone wall 18 in- 
ches thick, rising 10 or 12 inches at least above 
the floor, on which a frame of wood work should 
rise to the joists. The stable floor paved with 
pebble stones, descending from the troughs, with 
a like descent towards the door. The advantages 
of such a flour are, that it will not harbor rats 
and other vermin, and is durable. The hardness 
ought to be no objection, as plenty of bedding 
should be furnished for the purpose of increasing 
the quantity of dung. Raise the barn floor seven 
feet above the bottom of the hay-mow, which 
will leave 12 feet for the height of the barn floor, 
which ought also to be its breadth. The advanta- 


ges of raising it thus are many; the labor of pitch-| servations has never experienced ; but which, if 


ing your hay is very much reduced, you acquire 
a good room between that and the stables for stow- 


ing grain, &c. The labor of raising the entrance 
to the barn floor is trifling in comparison of what 
the labor of pitching it would otherwise occa- 
sion; and if the ground rises with a considera- 
ble angle backwards, the difficulty of raising the 
gangway will be still less. ‘The barn floor should 
be laid with three inch oak plank, well seasoned ; 
each plank ploughed with a half inch iron, within 
an inch of the lower edge, and a strip put in each 
point, which will keep the whole firm and solid, 
and effectually prevent dust, &c. from getting 
through; it might also be an advantage to have 
glass windows in the granary, and back of the 
barn floor, the sides of which may be defended 
by the boards which form the sides of the grana- 
ries, next the hay-mows, and ought to rise four 
feet above the thrashing floor, Fixed ladders on 
each side of the barn floor are also convenient to 
get at the hay above. In each hay-mow a square 
hole «f four feet must be run up, from the entry 
below the top of the mow, and framed to prevent 
the hay from stopping it up. These may serve a 
two-fold purpose, that of conveying hay down to 
feed with, and as ventilators. It may also be ob- 
served that the stable and entry doors ought all 
to be arched, and the hinges and fastenings of all 
the doors of iron, built into the wall in the simple 
form of hooks and eyes, the hook making part of 
the hinge; the stable floor should also be as high 
as the sill of the door, and ascending back. 
‘Round stone pillars, two and a half feet in 
diameter, may be raised at equal distances from 
each other in front of the stables, and eight feet 
apart ; these may be made as highas the stable 
doors, upon which a frame might be erected to 
such a height as to be conveniently covered by 
the general roof; which would form an excellent 
corn-house, and would also shade the stable doors. 
Steps should be placed under this frame leading 
into it, and alsoin the granary under the barn 
floor. This frame or corn-house should be so high 
from the ground as to admit a cart or wagon below 
it; and should also have an opening in the floor 
to pour the corn down. The main entry to the 
corn-house to be through the thrashing floor.’ 


‘A barn built upon these principles would pro- 
duce a saving of at least one hand daily in the 
single article of pitching hay, as one person may 
haul and tumble into the barn as much hay as 
three could stow away, in the usual way, which is 
of considerable consequence in harvest time, when 
work is pressing. One man will pitch the hay 
from the wagon on the barn floor, up to the whole 
square of the barn, as fast as two or three can 
stow it away; whereas,in the common way of 
building barns, it would take two to pitch it up. 
Indeed it might be questioned whether it would 
not be an advantage to raise the floor still higher, 
on this account, as pitching hay is the hardest part 
of stowing it away ; this would also increase the 
size of the granaries. To this some object on 
account of its rising above the square of the barn, 
but this is nothing when put in competition with 
the advantages to be derived from the facility of 
pitching, as the roof may readily be formed so as 
to admit of it. 

‘Objections have been made against stone barns, 
as not sufficiently airy, and being damp, so as to 
jinjure the grain; inconveniences more imaginary 
than otherwise, and which the writer of these ob- 





‘they did exist might soon be remedied by plaister- 
‘ing the outside of the north east end of the build- 





ing, and projecting a penthouse from the sq . 
which if attended to, and a sufficient number of 
windows left, all of which that are under the eyes, 
and otherwise not exposed, having Venitian blinds, 
with a large ventilator on the top of the roof on 
which may be fixed a lightning-rod; such pre- 
cautions will most assuredly prove the superiority 
of such a stone barn to all others.’ 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


BIRD SHOOTING, 

Perhaps there is no miuor offence against that 
principle of mercy, which forbids the wanton in- ~ 
fliction of pain, on animated beings, that de- 
serves more severe reprobation than the unmanly 
practice of shooting innoceut and serviceable birds, 
And yet, how often those 

‘Are prematurely doom’d to fall 
By man the desolator ! ’ 

‘Instead of being regaled by the whistling robin, 
and chirping blue bird, busily employed in guard- 
ing us from that which no human foresight or la- 
bor is enabled to avert, our ears are assailed, our 
persons are endangered, our fences are broken, 
our crops are trodden down, our cattle are lacerated 
and our flocks are harassed by the idle shooter, 
regardless alike of the expensive attempts of the 
experimental farmer, or of the stores of the labor- 
ing husbandman; whilst all the energies of his 
frame and the aim of his skill, are directed to- 
wards the murder of a few little birds, worthless 
when obtained. The injuries, which are immedi- 
ately committed by himself and his dogs, are 
small compared with the multiplied effects of the 
myriads of insects, which would be destroyed by 
the animals whereof they are the natural prey.’ 

This destruction of the little feathered friends 
of the farmer is not only an act of reprehensible 
cruelty, but an offence against the laws of this 
State, as appears by an Act to prevent the destruc- 
tion of certain useful birds &c, passed Feb. 12, 
1818. The preamble to this act recites that, 
‘Whereas there are within the Commonwealth 
many birds which are useful and profitable to the 
citizens, either as articles of food, or instruments 
in the hands of Providence to destroy various nox- 
ious insects, grubs and caterpillars, which are pre- 
judicial or destructive to vegetation, fruits and grain ; 
and it is desirable to promote the jncrease and 
preservation of birds of the above description, and 
to prevent the wanton destruction of them at im- 
proper seasons: Be it enacted, &c. That here- 
afier it shall not be lawful for any person to take, 
kill or destroy, any of the birds called partridges, 
and quails, at any time from the first day of March 
to the first day of September in every year; and 
no person shall take, kill or destroy any of the birds 
called woodcocks, snipes, larks and robins, at 
any time from the first day of March to the fourth 
day of July in each year; and if any person shall 
take or kill, or shall sell, buy, or have in his pos- 
session after being killed, or taken, any of the birds 
aforesaid, within the times limited as aforesaid, re- 
spectively, he shall forfeit and pay for each and 
every partridge, quail or woodcock, so taken, kill- 
ed or in his possession, two dollars ; and for each 
and every snipe, lark, or robin, so killed, taken, or 
in his possession, one dollar; the forfeitures afore- 
said to be recovered by any person who will sue 
for the same within one year from the time of the 
offence committed, to his own use, in an action of 
debt in any court having jurisdiction of the amount 
demanded ; or said forfeitures may be recovered 








by complaint to any justice of the peace in the 
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ya... of the Commonwealth, to the use of the coun- 
ty, where the prosecution may take place; and on 
failure to pay such forfeiture and costs on convic- 
tion, the offender may be committed to prison fora 
term not less than five nor more than fifteen days.’ 

By the 2nd section it is enacted, ‘That if any 
person shall shootat, or kill, any of the birds afore- 
said, or any other birds, upon lands not owned or 
occupied by himself, without license from the 
owner or occupant of such lands, at any time 
from the first day of March to the fourth day of 
July in each year, such person shall forfeit and 
pay to the occupant or owner of such lands, where 
he may shoot at, or kill such birds, ten dollars, as 
a penalty, in addition to all other actual damages, 
to be recovered by the party injured by an action 
of trespass, in any court having jurisdiction to the 
amount demanded: Provided however, that noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed to prevent the 
killing of crows, black-birds, owls and blue jays, 
and hawks at any season of the year: 4nd pro- 
vided also, that the inhabitants of any town in the 
Commonwealth may, at their annual meeting in 
March or April, in any year, by vote, suspend the 
operation of the prohibitions and restrictions con- 
tained in this act, in whole or in part, within such 
town, and for such term of time not exceeding one 
year as to them shall seem expedient.’ 

Another act for the protection of birds was pass- 
ed June 15, 1821, in which it was enacted, 
‘ That hereafter it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son to take, kill or destroy any birds on any salt 
marshes within this Commonwealth, between the 
first day of March and the first day of September, 
&c. under the penalty of two dollars for every 
such offence, &c. ; ‘ Provided, however, that noth- 
ing in this act shall go to prevent any owner or 
occupant of land from taking any birds on the 
land so held by him; and an additional section 
authorizes towns to suspend the operation of the 
act, as in the preceding act quoted above.’ 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 3d, 1830. 

Cherries.* A number of varieties were offered ; four 
dishes of the Bigareau (Duhamel) viz: one from George 
G. Channing, Esq. No. 13, Atkinson Street; two from 
Mr Aaron D. Williams, Roxbury, and one from Mr Rob- 
ert Manning, Salem ; by the latter as name of the Trades- 
cent, No. 11, of Cox. Me Channing’s were decidedly the 
handsomest, and a great ornament to the table. It cer- 
tainly appears there are three varieties of the Bigareaus ; 
the character of the trees differs; only one is worthy of 
cultivation ; of this variety the tree is very vigorous, has 
a handsome round top, rich foliage, middling good bearer ; 
subject to crack open, like all hard flesh Cherries, when 
ripe, by moist weather, not cultivated much by the mar- 
ketmen on this account. The synonymes are, White 
Tartarean, Yellow Spanish, Apple, Carnation, Luke Ward 
Cherry, &c ; one quarter of a pound, (4 0z.) counted nine- 
teen cherries. 

From Mr E. M. Richards, Dedham, one dish fine red 
Honey Hearts; of this variety we will speak more fully 
at a future time. , 

From John Prince, Esq. three branches large natural 
Black Mazzard ; Mr Prince states them to be great bear- 
ers; they were fine flavored and worthy of propagation. 

From Mr Manning, Salem, Methvin’s Scarlet, or Meth- 
vin Castle Strawberries ; the trusses or heads were full of 
large, fine flavored Strawberries. 

rom Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, a branch, (three feet long,) 
of Lancashire gooseberries, very full and large. 

By R. Howe, from 8S. Downer’s garden, a dish and full 
branch of the Elkhorn Cherry; they agreed with the 
description in Mr Prince’s ‘ Treatise on Horticulture.’ 





* Perhaps it would be proper here for the Committee to mention, 
that this season has been peculiar for fruits, particularly cherries ; 
the first part of it being wet and cold, which casted the early 
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kinds ; of late, the weather becomin, 
had a tendency to ri 
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This variety will not be cultivated for profit in this north- 
ern latitude ; one quarter of a pound counted twentythree 
cherries. 

By R. Howe, from the same garden, one dish and three 
branches, six inches long each, of the Downer Cherry. 
They fully sustained their former good name ; good Set- 
ters, not having missed one year for the last ten, but have 
borne full, and very full; the three branches with the fruit 
and leaves weighed one pound five ounces; one quarter 
of a pound counted twentytwo cherries. 

From S. Downer, fruit of a natural Cherry from a 
seedling of Roxbury. Thisis a valuable and good vari- 
ety; flesh as firm as the Bigareau, (White Tartarean,) 
brisk and fine flavored ; full of spirit; color black ; size 
of a medium Black Heart, stem shorter and stone similar ; 
comes in eating immediately after the Black Heart; a very 
popular cherry in the market, and sought for by the mar- 
ketmen; they carry well. The «nly fault with this 
cherry, (which is the same with all of hard flesh,) if a 
little spell of wet weather eccurs when ripe or nearly so, 
they crack open and spoil. They are a constant and great 
bearer, so much so, they bring on premature old age. 
After twentyfive to thirty years they decline; all I have 
seen have that appearance. The number, (to my know- 
ledge,) is quite limited, and those mostly in Roxbury. 
Character of the tree, resembling the black Tartarean ; 
branches grow quite as upright, like a fan, opened a little ; 
tree vigorous when young. The history and origin of this 
cherry is given in a very clear manner by Mr William 
Maccarty of Roxbury ; he states that thirtysix years since 
he found this seedling cherry in the garden of Deacon 
Samuel Gridley, Roxbury ; when he took buds from it 
it was about five or six inches through. Thinking it 
would be a profitable fruit for the market, (he being a 
marketman by profession,) he budded a large number of 
his trees— they are now generally known as the Maccarty 
Cherry ; sometimes they are called the Apple Cherry, 
probably on account of the firmness of the flesh. The 
original tree has disappeared, the garden having long 
since become house lots; one quarter of a poun! counted 
twentyseven cherries. 

The Committee on Fruits recommend the above cherry 
should be called the Gridley Cherry, the synonymes 
Maccarty and Apple Cherry, these being the names by 
which it is now known. S. DOWNER, 

In behalf of the Committee. 


FLOWERS. 

Fine specimens of Rhododendron Maximum from R. 
Toohey. 

A variety of Flowers from Messrs Winships. Roses 
and other Flowers by R. Howe, from 8. Downer’s gar- 
den. Fine specimens of the Greville and Unique Roses, 
and many other fine kinds were also exhibited. 

Moss Roses, from Jeremiah Fitch. Boston. Mr Fitch 
states, that from four to five hundred full blown Roses 
have been counted on the plant at one time ; the plant is 
twelve feet high. Per order, R. L. EMMONS. 


VEGETABLES. 

Early Potatos for premium were exhibited by Mr 
Pond of Cambrid port, Mr Chandler of Lexington, and 
Mr Toohey of Waltham. 

Early Cauliflowers, by Mr Davenport of Milton and 
Mr Seaver of Roxbury. 

Early Beets were also exhibited by Mr Seaver of Rox- 
bury. Per order, J. B. RUSSELL, 





Brienton Marxet—Monday, July 5. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 


At Mark st this day, 295 Beef Cattle, including 120 un- 
sold last week. Unsold at the close of the market, 65— 
10 Cows and Calves, 3060 Sheep, several lots unsold, 90 
Swine. 

Prices—-Beef Cattle—About five extra Cattle from N. 
York were taken at $5; good at 4 25a 4 75; thinner at 
2 50 a $4. 

Cows and Calves—At $17 a 28—all sold. 

Sheep—Dull, too many at market, a large proportion of 
which were of inferior quality, and many brought but a 
little more than the value of the skins—some lots were 
sold for less than the original cost; fair lots wer2 sold at 
$1 33 a $2; afew old Sheep were taken at 2 50. 

Swine—Dull ; few sales only. 





NEW YORK MARKET. 

Bull’s Head, New York, Monday, June 28th, 1830. 

Number of Beef Cattle at market, 950 :-—700 head 
from the state of Ohio, and 250 head from the western 
part of this state. Sales very dull—say from $4 50 to 
$5 75. Average price about $5 25. The cattle this 
ak _ very fine. There have been 650 head sold 
this week. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. 


* An Orchardist ’ was*received too late for insertion this 
week. 





—— 





Fine English Turnip Seed, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, 

200 Ibs. of the finest English White Flat Tuinip Seed, 
raised this season, expressly for this Establishment, by Mr 
Aaron D. Wiviutams, of Roxbury, and warranted of 
the first quality , for sale, wholesale and retail. 


Tall Meadow Oats Grass Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52 North Market street, 

A few bushels of geruine Tal) Meadow Oats Grass 
Seed, raised this season, expressly for this Establishment, 
by Mr Puinney and Mr Cuanpv cer, of Lexington. A 
particular description of this valuable grass will be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol. vii. page 200. Price 
$2 50 per bushel. July 2. 








Chloride of Lime. 

For sale by Ebenezer Wight, Druggist, Milk Street, op- 
posite Federal Street, Chloiide of Lime, well known for 
its excellence in destroying noxious effluvia, and for its 
use in the arts. 4t July 9. 

Carnation Pink Roots: 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, 

A collection of the finest Carnation Pink Roots, potted, 
—now in bud and bloom, and in good order. They are 
raised from some choice plants received from Europe last 
season, and are sold at 50 cents per pot. July 9. 











Bolivar Calves, Sarony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 
For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated im- 
ported improved Durham short horned bull Borivar, 
which stock have produced 36 quarts of milk a day. No. 
1, dam Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 
2, dam Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No.3, dam Ceres, 
her sire Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No. 
4, dam Beauty, half Celebs and half Galloway. The 
Calves are beautiful, and their dams all great milkepgy 

Two imported Saxony Bucks, 2 Yearlings, and 24 ambe 
3 pairs of Bremen Geese. Inquire of Benjarthin Shurt- 
leff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Hanover Street, Woston. 
tf. a Se. 
Bees and Honey. 

For sale by Rurus Howe, at the Garden of S. Dow- 
NER, Dorchester—Fifteen Swarms of Bees, a part old 
but mostly new ones—a number in double Hives with 
Glass windows, others in large single ones—also Honey 
of superior quality made from the blossoms of this year 
25 cts. per pound 4t July 2. 


Macduff 

Foi sale—price $300. He isa full bred Durham Short 
Horn Bull, bred by Mr Powex of Philadelphia—red and 
white ; calvedin June, 1827. Dam—Annabella, sold at 
the auction of Mr Powe ’s cattle, June 16, to Mr Free- 
map of Baltimore, for $310. Sire—Mr Fowel’s celebra- 
ted Bull, Malcolm. 

The stock from Macduff has proved good. The Bull 
may be seen on the farm of the subscriber, near Newark, 
New Jersey. Letters directed to him, 27, Nassau-street, 
New York, will be attended to. A. DEY. 

New York, June 22, 1830. 











Roman. 

This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, with 
black legs, mane, and tail, of high spirit and good temper, 
will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 
borough, Ms. at 20 dollars the season, to be paid before 
the mares are taken away. June 25 





Sportsman. 

The full blooded horse Sportsman will stand at B. 
Ta(ft’s stable in Brighton, on Mondays and Tuesdays, un- 
tilln on; at Brigham’s in Westborough on Wednesdays ; 
at Estabrooks’ in Shrewsbury, on Thursday; and at 
Stockwell’s in Worcester, on Fridays and Saturdays, until 
2 o'clock of each week through the season, May 28. 





Complete set of the New England Farmer. 

A gentleman in Newport, R. 1. wishes to procure a 
complete set of the New England Farmer.—Any person 
having a perfect copy, clean, and in good order, ‘may 
hear of a purchaser by applying to Mr Russevx, the 
publisher, in Boston. 3t June 18, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


TO PRESERVE CURRANTS. 

Gather currants when green, separate them 
from stenis, and put them in junk bottles ; cork the 
bottle closely, and place them in a cool part of the 
cellar. Currants may be kept fresh and green in 
this manner 12 months or more, and will make 
excellent pies in the winter and spring; so say some 
of our friends who have tried the experiment 
several times. 











Remedy for Burns and Scalds.—From the num- 
ber of accidents which have lately taken place, 
and by which several persons have been so dread- 
fully burned as to cause death, we recommend the 
following simple remedy, by which the pain from 
either a burn or scald is instantly relieved ; let 
clarified honey be applied on a linen rag, and in 
one moment the pain will cease. This remedy 
has been tried several times, and it always relieved 
the moment the honey was applied.— Newark 
Times. 


Cure for the Bite of a Snake.—In Indiana, a 
man is said to have cured the bite of a copperhead- 
ed snake, upon the ankle of a child, by applying 
every half hour in 24, a plaster of pounded char- 
coal and lard. The child’s tongue was swelled 
five minutes after the bite, and other dangerous 
symptoms had appeared. 








To preserve Vines from Bug's, &c.—Sulphate of 
Soda. (Glauber Salts) an ounce dissolved in about 


one qufrt of water and sprinkled upon the plants | 


or vines, is recommended a@ a preventive against 
"_ . . 
destiwetive insects, 





Wilkinson'’s\Reed Machine.—No machine in our 
country is more worthy the attention of the curi- 
ous, than one now in operation at Providence, for 
the manufacture of steel reeds. By the aid of 
this machine a reed of forty beers is completed, 
_ if we except trimming, in less than four minutes ; 
and in a style superier to those made by hand. 
This machine was invénted by Mr Jephtha Wilkin- 
son, a native of this State, and was first put in 
operation at Manchester, England ; where it was 
found that John Bull was very ready to avail him- 
self of the advantage arising from Yankee skill 
and ingenuity. Mr Wilkinson then proceeded to 
France, and sold his patent in that kingdom for 
eigliteen thousand dollars. From thence he came 
to his native country and put one in operation at 
Providence, which has been running about eight 
years.— Pawtucket Chronicle. 





A singular substance has been found at the 
depth of a foot or a foot and a half in the earth 
of Van Dieman’s Land. It has not yet been de- 
scribed, but is called indigenous bread, It is 
covered with a thin skin, has a rounded form like 
a potatoe or yam, and is sometimes as large as a 
man’s head, When cut, it appears as if compos- 
ed of a solid spongy mass, containing a considera- 
ble quantity of alimentary matter. No root or 
fibre has been found adhering to it, so that some- 
times it has been thought to be a sort of terrestrial 
polypus, possessing a principle of animal life. 
The only indication of its presence which the na- 
tives have, is the occurrence of an exceedingly 
smail leaf, which rises from the earth, and is con- 
nected with it by very thin and delicate fibres, 
which break whenever the tuderole is raised. 














Railway between Liverpool and London.—The 
most active preperations are making to establish a 
railway from this place to London by ‘way of Bir- 
mingham, Last week a company was formed in 
this town, which, in conjunction with another com- 
pany established at Birmingham, is intended to 
execute that part of the road, which lies between 
the two towns, and surveys are making by other 


| Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house was my usual 
|sort to read the papers. I once sat near Sir Wil- 
j iam Chere, who had a very long nose, and who 
was playing at the backgammon with old General 
— During this time, Sir William, who was 
a snuff-taker, was continually using his snuff-box, 
seldom making the application necessary to keep 
) pace with his indulgence. Observing him leaning 








&.. 


individuals, south of Birmingham, with a view of |continually over the table, and being at the time 


prolonging the line tothe metropolis, The Liver- 
pool and Birmingham railway is intended to cross 
the Mersey, at Runcorn, by a bridge, which will 
be one of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
kingdom, The funds necessary fuer surveying the 
line have been raised, and the survey will, we be- 
lieve, be commenced without loss of time. The 


expense of the railway between Liverpool and | 
Birmingham is expected to be a million and a half 


sterling. 





How different is the situation of the agricultu- | 


ral laborer in America from that of the operative 
in the manufacturing districts in Great Britain ! 
If the American farmer cannot obtain money for 
his produce, so as to give pecuniary wages, he is 
always able to feed the laborer: not so the manu- 
facturer ; for when he ceases to pay, the operative 
starves, and is driven by hunger to crime or insur- 
rection. We have been struck with the following 
passage of one of the letters of Wilson the Orni- 
thologist, who was, himself, in his youth, employ- 
ed in the trade of. weaving, in Scotland. 

‘An old weaver is a poor, emaciated, helpless 
being, shivering over rotten yarn, and groaning 
over his empty flour barrel. An old farmer sits 
in his arm chair, before his jolly fire, whilst his 
joists are crowded with hung beef and gammon, 
and the bounties of heaven are pouring into his 
barns, Even the article of health is a considera- 
tiun sufficient to make a young man prefer the la- 
bors of the field: for health is certainly the first 
enjoyment of life. Hagging down trees is hard 
work, no doubt ; but taken moderately, it strength- 
ens the sinews, and is a manly, independent em- 
ployment.’ 

Wilson refered to the British weaver. 
American operatives are certainly in a more for- 
tunate condition in every respect.—.Vat. Gaz. 





Visiters are not proper company in the cham- 
ber of sickness. They come when I could sleep or 
read, they stay till I am weary ; they force me to 
attend when my mind calls for relaxation, and to 
speak when my powers will hardly actuate my 
tongue. The amusements and consolations of lan- 
guor and depression are conferred by familiar and 
domestic gompanions which can be visited or call- 
ed at will, and can occasionally be quitted or dis- 
missed, who do not obstruct accommodation by 
ceremony, or destroy indolence by awakening effort. 

Dr Johnson’s Letters. 





It is somewhat singular that the passion for dress, 
amongst males, is almost exclusively confined to 
tradesmen and persons in the lower ranks of life. 
There are no people in the world who dress so 
plainly as our House of Peers and House of Com- 
mons. Indeed there are but few members of 
these august bodies whom a Fleet street shopman 
would not turn up his nose at in the street, There 
are many people who are not yet aware, that in 
good society it is considered a mark of vulgarity 
to be dressed particularly well.—London Weekly 


| Times. 


\in very bad humor with the game, the General 
said, ‘Sir William, blow your nose.’ ‘ Blow it 
| yourself, *tis as near you as me.’—Angelo’s Rem- 
| iniscences, 





Taylor, the water poet, who lived in Charles the 
First’s time, gives the following line as reading back- 
'wards and forwards the same : 

* Lewd did I live and evil I did dwell,’ 
and adds, ‘J will give any man five shillings a piece 
for as many as he can make in English.’ We do not 


/know that the prize was ever claimed.—Salem 
| Gazette. 





Rogers’s very last.—Some one asked the wit if he 
knew anything more annoying than mice. ‘ Yes,’ 
answered he, ‘ rats are more a gnawing,’ 





‘Vhy,’ said a Cockney, ‘is my friend Vill, when 
he’s run away with on horseback without falling off, 
like a late Lord Chancellor?’ Because he’s Eld-on. 











For Sale, 

The well known FARM in Dover, occupied for the last 
fourteen years by the subscriber, containing about 200 
acres, well located in a square, bounded on the south by 
Cochecho river, and on the east by Fresh creek, on which 
is a tide mill, with an apparatus for pounding and grindin 
plaster. The Buildings consist of alarge two story Brick 
House, of 46 feet by 38, with a wing of 20 by 16, all well 
finished, adjoined to which is a shed 34 feet by 14, con- 
necting the cider house 27 by 37, two stories, with one 
plastered room, where all the spinning and weaving is 
done for the family ; two Barns, one of which is 100 feet 
by 42, with two wings of about 40 feet each, one employ- 
ed as astable, the other for a sheepfold, with a good yard 
well walled in; the other is a Stone Barn of 45 feet square, 
of 16 feet post, and will contain 60 tons of hay; a pig- 
gery of 50 feet by 30, with a cellar of 18 feet square un- 
der it, with boilers set to make soap, brew, and cook for 








The'| swine. The fields are divided by permanent stone walls, 


and consist of one of 40 acres in front of the house, one 
of 17 on the East, one of 10 acres on the North, (princi- 
pally orchard,) one of 15 Northeast, and one of 30 acres 
West of the house, with three pastures of 20 to 25 acres 
each. 

| The Farm has been gradually improving for the last 
ten years, and the two last has cut each year one hun- 
dred tons of hay, and 20 to 25 tons of thatch. It is one 
and a half miles from the village of Dover, which affords 
a good market. There has been planted some hundreds 
of Fruit Trees, principally Apple, many of which are 
| grafted—with Pears, Cherry, Plum, Peach and Quince 
| trees, and many in bearing, with a small nursery. 

The terms of sale may be known by applying to Major 
ANpREW Prerce, of Dover, Mr Samvet Lorp, of 
Portsmouth, or the subscriber on the premises. 
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Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
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